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PUBLISHER'S LETTER 

Driving Ambition 



MY WIFE AND I DON'T ARGUE VERY 
often, but when we do it’s usually about 
driving. In the 13 years we’ve been togeth¬ 
er, she’s done 100 percent of it. You see, 
she has had a driver’s license while I, until 
very recently, have not. This arrange¬ 
ment works really well for the 50 weeks 
of the year when we don’t need a car, but 
when we’re in Maine or Oregon or some 
other hinterland destination, it has led to 
some tension. She has to rent the car. She 
gets stuck doing all the driving. She can’t 
have a second glass of wine. This leaves 
me to finish her drinks, navigate, DJ 
and backseat drive. Getting unsolicited 
advice from an expert unlicensed driver 
who is tipsy and taking a short break from 
singing along to “Bohemian Rhapsody” is 
irksome, apparently. 


So earlier this summer, for the first 
time in more than 25 years, I sought my 
driver’s license. The last time, it didn’t go 
so well. As I approached my 16th birth¬ 
day, I wanted nothing more than to get 
a car. I begged and pleaded with my dad, 
who eventually got me a job at Burger 
King instead. Hard work and humility, 
he decided, ought to come before the 
responsibility of operating a motor vehi¬ 
cle, so I flipped burgers and served my 
four-wheeling peers through the drive- 
thru window. When Pops and I finally 
went to the used car lot, we came home 
with a Yugo, which many believe to be 
the worst vehicle ever made. I don’t have 
enough automotive experience to speak 
to that, but I can tell you that teenagers 
in Illinois in the 1980s thought my Yugo 


was barely cooler than a grease-stained 
Burger King uniform, and that the horn 
honked every time I made a turn. Hap¬ 
pily, I took to riding my French road bike 
with Campagnolo components, and then 
it soon became my exclusive transporta¬ 
tion. I finally felt like I was somebody, and 
eventually I let my driver’s license lapse. 

Fast forward to 2014: The process of 
once again becoming a licensed driver 
proved both more difficult and much 
easier than I thought it would be. It was 
difficult, in part, because I had to relive 
the emotional pain of adolescence, but 
also because the DMV is just terrible. For 
every minute of actual driving instruc¬ 
tion and testing, I spent at least 30 wait¬ 
ing in lines or holding on the phone for 
the next available operator. 













TRANSPORTATION 

ALTERNATIVES 


And it’s not like the driving instruc¬ 
tion and testing were in anyway rigorous. 
The required written test, driving class 
and final road exam were laughable. The 
20-question test was 100 percent rural- 
focused, with questions about railroad 
tracks and Interstate exit ramps and deer 
but zero about human beings. The per¬ 
ils of drunk driving figured large, while 
there was nothing about speeding, which 
kills and injures many more people every 
year. My required five-hour driving class 
actually took just over an hour, and my 
road test was really a ten-minute parallel 
parking quiz on streets devoid of pedes¬ 
trians or any of the real perils drivers in 
New York City face every day. Parallel 
parking is an important skill, sure, but it 
should not be the centerpiece of the driv¬ 
ing test. Yielding to pedestrians should 
be. In countries like Germany that have 
half as many fatalities per capita, getting 
a driver's license is hard. Their test, Tve 
been told, is about keeping people safe. 

Getting my driver's license taught 
me that if I crash into a body of water, I 
should remain calm and try to exit my 
vehicle through the window, but it also 
gave me a perspective on New York City's 


streets that I hadn't had before: the wind¬ 
shield perspective. From there, it's no 
wonder so many of us who bike and walk 
are so frequently imperiled by motor¬ 
ists. Learning to drive in New York City 
has nothing to do with actually driving in 
New York City, and that's a big problem. 
If Vision Zero is a real goal, that needs 
to change. We need a licensing system 
that prioritizes vulnerable road users and 
makes learning how to navigate safely 
and responsibly the most important 
rule of the road. When I'm at the wheel, 
that will be on my mind, along with the 
sage advice of my beautiful wife, who has 
more than earned complete control of 
the car radio. 


Sincerely, 



Paul Steely White 
Executive Director 


READ MORE ABOUT T.A.’S 
EFFORTS TO REFORM THE DMV 
ON PAGE 17. 
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BIKE NEWS 


Milestones 


VISION ZERO 

FOR CITIES Symposium 



□ 


A LINE ITEM FOR BETTER BIKING, 

SAFER STREETS 

An experiment in democracy is gaining ground in New 
York City. Participatory budgeting, where voters decide 
how to spend a portion of taxpayer money, has been a 
small part of decision-making in the five boroughs since 
2011, but this year 23 Council districts will hold forums 
on how to spend $25 million. From September 2014 to 
April 2015, community members will exchange ideas, 
work together to turn concepts into project proposals 
and vote to decide what gets funded. If that weren't 
exciting enough. Transportation Alternatives is a steering 
committee member, which means a handful of grassroots 
streetscape enhancements could very well end up on the 
ballot. Visit pbnyc.org for more information and to see if 
your Council district is taking part. 


AN EXPERT TOUR OF NYC'S STREETS 

As part of the Vision Zero for Cities Symposium, 
Transportation Alternatives will invite conference 
attendees and activists from around the world on Citi 
Bike tours of some of New York's best and worst safe- 
street infrastructure. The rides, which are scheduled for 
Saturday, November 15th, are not only an innovative 
way for scholars and experts to see the City's work up 
close, but also a great venue for fun and exploration. As 
of this writing, the tours will include sites in Manhattan, 
Queens and Brooklyn. The Vision Zero for Cities 
Symposium, which runs from November 13th-15th, will 
bring together professionals in planning, engineering, 
education and law enforcement, as well as families 
impacted by traffic violence, to discuss how to achieve 
Vision Zero in cities around the world. 
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QUEENS' FIRST BIKE FRIENDLY 
BUSINESS DISTRICT 

Sunnyside, Queens, is home to New York's 
newest Bike Friendly Business District. More 
than 70 shops, community organizations and 
cultural institutions in the neighborhood have 
signed on to support better conditions for 
bicyclists and proclaimed their belief that a 
transformed Queens Boulevard—including 
safe space for pedestrians, protected lanes 
for cyclists and dedicated space for buses—is 
the right way forward for the borough. Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives' Queens Activist Com¬ 
mittee joined State Senator Michael Gianaris 
and City Council Majority Leader Jimmy Van 
Bramer, who represent the district, on a bike 
ride through the community to celebrate the 
new designation this summer. Sunnyside's 
Bike Friendly Business District joins the East 
Village and Lower East Side and Atlantic 
Avenue in Brooklyn as New York's most bike- 
friendly commercial quarters. 


SAFETY IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR THE UPPER WEST 
SIDE 

Following a spate of deadly 
traffic crashes, a wide and 
dangerous stretch of West 
End Avenue in Manhattan is 
undergoing significant safety 
improvements. From 72nd Street 
to 106th Street, traffic-calming 
measures will reduce the number 
of driving lanes from two in 
each direction to one, and add 
left-turn bays at intersections. 
Pedestrian islands will also be 
built at 95th Street and 97th 
Street to make crossing the 
street easier. These changes are 
a direct result of Transportation 
Alternatives' Manhattan Activist 
Committee's advocacy and have 
the overwhelming support of the 
local community board, as well as 
Council Member Helen Rosenthal, 
who represents the district. 


Graham T. Beck 
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Clarence! You’re such a fixture in the 
livable streets universe but we don’t 
know the story of how it all started. 
How did you first get involved with the 

t? I did the NYC Century Bike 
Tour back in 1995, and I was completely 
blown away by how much of the city I was 
able to see and how much bike infrastruc¬ 
ture there was outside of my neighbor¬ 
hood. There were all these greenways and 
parks and a few bike lanes that were so 
cool. I just got hooked. 

By the riding or the city or the people? 

All of them! Hal Ruzal, who’s a mechanic 
at Bicycle Habitat and an NYC cycling 
legend, helped me change a flat on that 
ride, and I met all these great people. 
Soon after, I was volunteering at T. A. 
with a whole bunch of old-school Brook¬ 
lyn Activist Committee people: Adam 
White, Jeff Prant, Aaron Naparstek. 
They’re all still friends. 


Is that when you started Bike TV? 

We’re going there? OK. Yes, that’s when 
I started Bike TV, a public access show 
about cycling in New York. It was on in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens. It was 
a group of my friends, some T.A. volun¬ 
teers and some advocates, and the whole 
point was to show people how fun it was 
to bike in New York. In time, we started 
doing more advocacy stuff and some 
pedestrian stuff and even some transit. 
That was the start of what became Street- 
films, as well as a lot of other multimedia 
advocacy on these issues. 

So that’s where it started, but where 
is Streetfilms now? Wherever we are, 
we’re busy! The unofficial and conserva¬ 
tive estimate is that folks have watched 
our films more than 10 million times. It’s 
crazy to think that 10 years ago, we were 
mailing DVDs because YouTube and 
Vimeo weren’t invented yet. 


What do you count as 

your biggest success? 

Unquestionably, the first 
success, and probably the 
biggest, is the film we did 
in Bogota on the car-free 
celebration Ciclovia. Up until 
that time, the U.S. had very 
few true, car-free celebrations. A lot of 
meetings were happening. In SF, in NYC, 
in Chicago, all over, these meetings were 
happening where people were like, “Let’s 
do this Ciclovia thing,” but it never quite 
had the momentum to get off the ground. 
Then we did the film. It published at the 
end of 2007. In 2008, SF, NYC, Chicago 
and Portland all had Ciclovia-style 
events. I’m not saying we made it happen, 
but we contributed to the energy, and we 
gave decision-makers something to point 
to and see and feel. 


What’s your favorite thing about bik¬ 
ing, walking or transit in New York? 

I’m kind of unique in that I really do them 
all, and I’m totally inspired by the energy 
of each of them. There’s always some¬ 
thing funny, something cool, something 
insane and something that you want to 
fix. There’s such an amazing, visual world 
out there. ■ 


CLARENCE ECKERSON, 
JR. IS THE DIRECTOR OF 
VIDEO PRODUCTION AT 
STREETFILMS. HE HAS 
BEEN A T.A. MEMBER 
SINCE 1995. 


What makes a great Street- 

film? At their core, they’re 
tools. They take these urban 
planning concepts that are 
new or hard to imagine or 
difficult to explain and make 
them fun and clear. I’m always 
looking for what’s next, ask¬ 
ing how can I help explain or 
educate or visualize. 
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BIKE NEWS 

We’re Number One? 


IN AN ANNOUNCEMENT THAT 

shocked anyone who has ever cycled 
up Sixth Avenue—and most other New 
Yorkers too—the Big Apple is now the 
nation’s most bike-friendly city, accord¬ 
ing to Bicycling magazine. 

At a September press event to mark 
the occasion, Bicycling Editor-in-Chief 
Bill Strickland said, “New York City is 
on the leading edge of how cities can use 
bicycles to improve the quality of life for 
everyone,” adding, “We think it’s going to 
influence cities not just around the coun¬ 
try, but around the world.” 

On those points, Transportation 
Alternatives totally agrees. We also 
believe that New York City is the best 
city in the country to ride a bike in, 
simply because it’s the best city in the 
country. 

As for bike-friendliness, well, New 
York has certainly come a long way. In the 
past seven years, the City has added more 
than 366 miles of bike lanes (31 miles of 


which are traffic-protected), and another 
58 miles of lanes are scheduled for com¬ 
pletion by the end of this year (including 
five miles of protected lanes). We’ve 
also got the nation’s largest bike sharing 
system, a City Council full of cycle com¬ 
muters, a mayor committed to making 
streets safer for every road user and a 
41-year-old bike advocacy organization 
backed by 12,000 dues-paying members 
and 100,000 activists. 

Given all that, we can see why Bicy¬ 
cling would rank New York number 
one, but the advocate in us can’t help 
but squirm some. Though the de Blasio 
administration and Commissioner Polly 
Trottenberg’s DOT have been excep¬ 
tional so far, their tenure has been short 
and awards are better suited for the end 
of a season than the start of an adminis¬ 
tration. Plus, there’s so much that New 
York City can do to become more bike- 
friendly. There are many communities 
in our city that are every bit as bereft of 


basic cycling infrastructure today as they 
were a decade ago. 

Though we’re honored by Bicyling’s 
ranking and heartened by everything the 
City and the DOT has done and is doing, 
Transportation Alternatives is also inti¬ 
mately aware of how much hard work it 
takes to make even a single street truly 
bike-friendly—let alone an entire city. 
Regardless of this recent praise, Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives and Reclaim are 
more committed than ever to ensuring 
New York City continues to improve its 
biking, walking and mass transit infra¬ 
structure. 

“We’re the city that never sleeps, so 
you know we’re not going to rest on top,” 
said Transportation Alternatives Execu¬ 
tive Director Paul Steely White. “We’re 
going to keep fighting to make sure the 
kind of improvements that won us this 
designation are spread equally through¬ 
out the city, and we’re going to make sure 
that we keep pushing the envelope.” ■ 
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T.A. EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR PAUL 
STEELY WHITE JOINS 
DOT COMMISSIONER 
POLLY TROTTENBURG 
TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
BICYCLING MAGAZINE’S 
DESIGNATION OF NEW 
YORK AS THE NATION’S 
MOST BIKE-FRIENDLY 
CITY 
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VOLUNTEER PROFILE 

Amparo Abel-Bey 



What do you do? Pm a Project Coordi¬ 
nator at Columbia University Medical 
Center’s Neurological Institute Stroke 
Division for a non-profit called the 
Hip-Hop Health Education Center that 
teaches stroke health education in New 
York City schools. 

That’s a mouthful! Well, we do a lot. 

How did you get involved with T. A.? 

I work in Public Health, and I have a 
Masters of Public Health from Colum¬ 
bia, so Pm obviously interested in 
physical activity and healthy lifestyles 
and promoting those things. I also love 
riding my bike and want to slow climate 
change and make the city better, and I 
have a friend who works there, so it was 
kind of bound to happen. 

What was your first volunteer 

ence like? I started by going to 
the Wednesday night mailing parties 


after work. They were fun and social, and 
there were great people. From there, I 
found out about volunteering at the bike 
tours, which is my new favorite. I love 
doing registration because it gives me 
a direct connection to other cyclists. I 
love wishing people a good ride, hugging 
and spreading the positivity. People 
reciprocate, and it’s the best. 

Have you met people through 
volunteering at T.A.? I’ve made lots of 
good friends, and I even met my current 
partner through T. A. 

Romance—tell us more! Back in the 
day, I was stuffing envelopes. This guy 
was there, and he says, “I haven’t seen 
you around here,” and then we crossed 
paths a little later, and eventually he 
invited me to a concert at Prospect Park. 
We’ve been together since. We enjoy 
long rides. He lubes my bike and fixes my 
flat tires. 


As a public health professional, what 
drew you to T.A.? There are a bunch 
of things that T. A. does that we ben¬ 
efit from individually and collectively. 
One, actually, I lost 50 pounds riding 
my bike. Pm not a diehard, either. Pm 
fair weather. It’s my go-to when public 
transit isn’t a logical option, but that’s 
often enough to keep me active, which 
keeps me healthier and happier. When 
you make the active choice the easier 
choice, you benefit people long term. 
They live longer, they’re happier. The 
circle feeds off itself. You bike, you feel 
better, you want to bike more. Number 
two is structural. Advocacy for more bike 
lanes, better infrastructure, Vision Zero, 
better transit, safer streets for kids and 
seniors—all of that just makes the city 
less dangerous, which keeps the public 
safer. It also reduces dangerous emis¬ 
sions, which is badass as well. There’s 
also a lot of social capital in T.A.’s work. 
As I said before, I’ve met a lot of friends 
and people through T.A. Whether you’re 
a cyclist helping another cyclist or a 
neighbor helping a neighbor or just a 
stranger offering a hand, more livable 
streets make that more likely. We’re cre¬ 
ating a community that looks out for one 
another, that helps others. That’s really 
important. 

What do you want to see in the next 

s? More normalization. Fewer 
people getting hurt. That’s something 
that weighs on me. I hate hearing stories 
about people getting hurt in preventable 
ways. If we look out, if we don’t speed, 
we can all get places safely. And we need 
to support the communities that are 
missing out. We need to spread all of this 
around the city. 

Any advice for folks thinking about 

volunteering? Just jump right in. We 
don’t bite. You can find something that 
suits you, even if you’re not super outgo¬ 
ing like me. There are so many opportu¬ 
nities and good people. Just look at the 
calendar and try it out. ■ 
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SpinJM&i 

* THE GLOBAL BIKE SHARE 

Rent your bike to cycling enthusiasts 

.. .we don’t think of them as strangers, we think of them as friends we haven’t met yet. 


Spinlister was created as a way to 
connect the cycling universe, help the 
environment, and encourage peer- 
to-peer sharing. We have connected 
communities of cyclists and travelers 
all over the globe. 


LIST 

YOUR BIKE 

Listing your bike is simple 
and completely FREE. You 
set the price for your ride. 


RENT 
YOUR BIKE 

All bikes are insured up 
to $5 P 000 against theft or 
damage. 


GET PAID 

EVERY 2 WEEKS 

Convenient payouts. 


if Download on ihe 

m AppStore 


p* Coogle play 
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SPINLISTER.COM 
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THE SIT-DOWN 

Reuniting with Wiley Norvell 



NEARLY TEN YEARS AGO, WILEY 
Norvell took a job at Transportation 
Alternatives. He was the Volunteer Coor¬ 
dinator, in charge of organizing mailing 
parties, interacting with activists and 
ensuring that T. A.'s grassroots were 
happy, healthy and engaged. After work¬ 
ing his way up to Communications Direc¬ 
tor, he left to join the staff of then-Public 
Advocate Bill de Blasio. “I believe in what 
he's doing," he said back then. These 
days, Wiley still believes. He is now the 
Deputy Press Secretary for the Mayor 
and a trusted voice at City Hall. We sat 
down to talk with him about Vision Zero, 
Operation Safe Cycle, the politics of 
transportation and a lot more. 

Can you talk a bit about the start of 
the Vision Zero campaign? We're for¬ 
tunate that we walked in the door with 
a playbook. We had what a lot of folks 
acknowledged was the most substantive 
policy book of anyone running for office 
last year. That really defined the areas 
where we were going to change course, 
stay the course, bring new policies. The 
Vision Zero policies were sketched out 
in that platform, so we had the benefit 
of walking in on Inauguration Day with a 
game plan. From the moment we walked 
in the door, agencies started developing 
their implementation plans. 

There were some tragic circumstanc¬ 
es that seemed to spur on the rollout. 

How did those impact things? Those 
first few weeks in January, we were con¬ 
fronted with a grizzly series of crashes 
that gripped the city but also gripped us. 
You know, we were sent here to make 
change, to keep people safe, and there 
was this pretty clear directive right away 
that this was one of the areas where we 
were going to put the early and aggres¬ 
sive weight of the administration behind 
it. There were a few areas where we did 
something similar: pre-K, afterschool, 
affordable housing, reforming stop- 
and-frisk. The list of significant areas 
where the administration took early and 


aggressive action was manageable and 
Vision Zero was on the shortlist. It was 
something that had urgency when we 
walked through the door, and external 
events made it all the more urgent and 
served as an early catalyst to put com¬ 
missioners and deputy commissioners 
in the same room. That helped acceler¬ 
ate the timetable. We made sure that 
when we put down a set of policies in 


February that the execution would be 
sustained and consistent and driven 
from the top. And so, we had some very 
distinct legislative and policy changes 
that were going to serve as strong orga¬ 
nizing principles and efforts that were 
going to continue to put people in the 
same room and drive it forward, making 
it an explicit part of what the mayor was 
trying to achieve. 
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Have you formalized that? We have 
an operational mechanism—the Vision 
Zero Task Force. Every couple weeks it’s 
TLC, NYPD, DOT, DGAS and the Mayor's 
Office all in the same room, discussing 
where they are on their initiatives, what 
level of collaboration is needed. I think 
that's a really strong framework. It means 
every time there's a fatality or a serious 
incident, everyone is on notice about it. 

Is that really the situation? Every 
time there's a fatality— Every one of 
us, from the press office to the Mayor 
to PD to DOT to TLC, depending on the 
circumstances of the crash. There's a 
sort of immediate ricochet that happens 
in those first few hours where everyone 
is cognizant of it. We're cognizant of 
the track record of that location, of that 
agency, or of that driver. Whether it's 
a taxi driver's record, whether it's the 
intersection's crash history, the DOT'S 
intervention history or what they were 
planning to do, or what was discussed at 
a community board meeting three years 
ago. There's a really quick analysis of 
what's been happening, and then there's 
a sober appraisal of what needs to change 


immediately. Whether that's NYPD 
enforcement at that location—I think 
people are aware that if there's a crash, 
you see officers out there in a way that 
I think was not the modus operandi for 
many years. This rapid response element 
and the general sense of accountability 
is something we're proud of. Even as we 
develop long-term plans for street rede¬ 
signs and increasing the overall level of 
enforcement at dangerous corridors city¬ 
wide, we eye those individual numbers, 
those individual incidents, in the same 
way we do homicides and shootings and 
other things that you regard as categori¬ 
cal imperatives. 

So, ten months on, how do you think 

you’re doing on safe streets? I think 
we're still setting the table. All of us are 
immensely proud, and I think the advo¬ 
cates and families should be immensely 
proud. The legislative track record is 
unparalleled. We've never had this kind 
of progress on these issues. That the 25 
mph speed limit effort would germinate 
as an idea in November or December and 
be the law of the land within a year is an 
incredibly strong achievement for the 


movement. I think a lot of groundwork 
has gone into that, but that victory on its 
own is a pretty stunning achievement. 
The package of laws from the Council, 
the pace of interventions at DOT, and the 
level of enforcement at NYPD: It's a sea 
change. When you look at failure to yield 
tickets up whatever it is—150 percent— 
speeding tickets up 40 percent, speed 
cameras are being deployed. This is not 
small stuff. 

But those aren't the real measure of 

Absolutely, the measure of 
success isn't the laws or the tickets or 
even street interventions—it's behavior. 
It's injuries and fatalities. But those are 
things that don't always follow in real 
time. We're building this edifice, and we 
still have work to do—more interven¬ 
tions, more enforcement, setting good 
precedents with the district attorneys, 
but I think we're beating expectations 
and putting in concrete stuff that is 
going to bear fruit. Keep in mind, we're 
in month ten. No one expects to change 
behavior in so short a window, especially 
when some of these laws have been in 
effect for just a matter of weeks. These 
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are things that accrue over time and need 
to be renewed consistently over time. 

The durability will be the ultimate mea¬ 
sure, and the reduction in injuries and 
fatalities. That’s how we’re tracking our 
achievement. 

The most important thing is that it’s 
a coherent framework. There were a lot 
of good things happening on this front 
under the previous administration. But 
there was always some confusion and 
anxiety around where it was headed and 
what it was for. Was it a precursor to 
gentrification? Was it about safety? Is it 
green? Is it new urbanism? What has real¬ 
ly been baked in over the last year, and 
has really helped move the issue along, is 
street safety. It’s a coherent framework 
for why all of this is happening, why the 
street is changing, why the police officers 
are on the corner, why the speed limit is 
lower. All of these are tied together by a 
vision for a safer city and a goal of zero 
traffic injuries and fatalities. That’s the 
goal we’re moving towards. There’s no 
confusion about why. In public policy, 
being able to explain what it is and where 
it’s going is really important to get people 
to buy in and to trust. I think that’s been 
a critical element so far and will remain 
one going forward. 

As a regular cyclist, what would you 
like to see improved? That’s a good 
question. I think—and this applies to all 
traffic enforcement—for traffic enforce¬ 
ment to work, it can’t feel like a function 
of bad luck, like you just got caught on 
that one day and accept it as the price of 
doing business, of being a New Yorker, 
and then go on your merry way for the 
next six years until you get a ticket again. 
The goal of the enforcement we’re work¬ 
ing on now—and this applies to bikes 
and others—is to make it feel less like a 
cruel twist of fate that is unavoidable and 
more like something that is consistent, 
ongoing and with an intention to switch 
behavior. That kind of consistent applica¬ 
tion across the spectrum is something 
we’re working on, and something I’d like 
to see. It’s not about ticket volume for us: 
It’s about safer streets. Commissioner 
Bratton is a true believer in the wise and 
judicious use of enforcement to affect 


human behavior and increase compli¬ 
ance with the law. Philosophically and 
materially, that’s something the depart¬ 
ment is moving towards and will have a 
real difference in the way we all—drivers, 
cyclists and pedestrians—experience our 
streets. 

What would you say to the T. A. mem¬ 
bers who are mad about Operation 
Safe Cycle? To the people that see it 
as a rash of unfair tickets for cyclist 
behaviors that aren’t dangerous, like 
stopping, looking both ways, then run- 
red light? It’s on all of us. Every 
one of us has to up our game. No one 
gets a free pass here. If someone got a 
free pass, then it’s not a truly coherent, 
consistent and fair system that all New 
Yorkers can subscribe to. If you talk to 
the average New Yorker, the right level 
of enforcement is usually just enough so 
that you yourself personally are never 
confronted with it. You always want 
more until it has a personal implication 
for you. I think everyone needs to take a 
sober look in the mirror and realize we’re 
demanding more of everybody. If you 
look at where the enforcement is hap¬ 
pening and what kind of behaviors it’s 
targeting, I think there’s a strong case to 
be made that it’s falling more rationally 
and more appropriately than ever before. 
That’s deliberate. And the numbers and 
the science drive it. Everybody has more 
to do and nobody gets a free pass here. 
And that makes it that much stronger and 
credible when we’re out there enforcing 
the speed limit and failure to yield. 

Livable streets, safe streets, the T.A. 
agenda—these have become a potent 

force in New York City’s political 
arena in the past four years. What do 
you attribute that to? T.A. has been 
really successful at moving beyond the 
usual suspects. It’s not hard in a city like 
New York to find your one sympathetic 
voice in the Council—an Earl Blumenau- 
er type who can be relied on to carry leg¬ 
islation or say the right things in front of 
a camera—but it’s a very different thing 
to increase that roster and create a deep 
bench that dives in to the diverse com¬ 
munities that make up New York City. 


Getting this to be more than an issue for 
the Upper West Side and Brownstone 
Brooklyn is a real achievement. That this 
is deeply felt in Staten Island and South 
Brooklyn and Jackson Heights and the 
Bronx is a real victory. That doesn’t hap¬ 
pen from the top down. That happens 
from the bottom up. Groups like T.A. 
and Families for Safe Streets have been 
extremely effective at deepening the 
bench, meeting people where they live 
and making this agenda more resonant 
than it was ten years ago. 

"IT’S NOT ABOUT 
TICKET VOLUME 
FOR US. IT'S ABOUT 
SAFER STREETS." 


Do you think safe streets and trans¬ 
portation have found firm footing in 
New York City’s political debate? 

I don’t think you ever take anything for 
granted. Things have to be done well, 
they have to be done fairly and they have 
to be done competently. We’re undertak¬ 
ing a major street design effort, major 
enforcement initiatives, and major edu¬ 
cation campaigns: This stuff has to work 
for it to ultimately be justified and for 
folks to have confidence in what we’re 
doing. People need to feel that it’s being 
applied fairly, that the dollars are being 
spent wisely—all the stuff that’s atten¬ 
dant to any big public enterprise needs 
to be continually validated. That’s not a 
hurdle you get over. It’s a test you face 
every day, whether it’s schools or hospi¬ 
tals or our city’s streets. 

Do you hear it from your colleagues 
at City Hall that you have a radical 
bike advocacy background? Do you 

?ed I’ve enjoyed good-natured 
ribbing from the Mayor from my first 
day with him four years ago, right up 
through yesterday. I like to think it 
makes me special. ■ 
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STREETS FOR 
NEW YORK’S NEXT 
GENERATION 
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BIG BAD STREETS 


READY FOR CHANGE 


YOU KNOW THEM WHEN YOU SEE THEM. THEY'RE THE 

streets you don’t want to walk along, the ones you hurry your kids 
across. They rumble and shake with traffic and horns. They’re 
arterial streets. 

Every neighborhood in New York City has at least one: Queens 
Boulevard, Flatbush Avenue, the Grand Concourse. Most were 
built for horses and streetcars and hordes of pedestrians, but in 
the Robert Moses era they were striped for cars; for speed; for 
what the engineers call “maximum throughput.” 

Now they’re deadly. Though arterial streets make up just 15 
percent of New York City’s thoroughfares, they’re the site of more 
than 50 percent of all cyclist and pedestrian injuries and fatalities. 

But arterial streets are also an amazing opportunity to improve 
the city for future generations. Re-engineering them for people 
and bikes and bus riders can enliven the communities that they 
now divide. Bang-for-the-buck, they can be the city’s best invest¬ 
ment in street safety. 


RETHINKING AND REMAKING NEW YORK CITY'S 
arterial streets isn’t some pie-in-the-sky dream. It’s a move 
ment with grassroots support and backers at the highest 
levels of city government. Mayor de Blasio singled out the 
need to slow speeds on big streets in his Vision Zero Action 
Plan , and around the city—from Atlantic Avenue in Brook¬ 
lyn, to Fifth and Sixth avenues in Manhattan, to Queens 
Boulevard to Clove Road in Staten Island to the Grand 
Concourse—activists are collecting thousands of petition 
signatures, getting buy-in from businesses, cultural institu¬ 
tions and community boards, and organizing workshops 
to build consensus. “So many of us in New York City rely 
on our feet, bicycles, buses and trains to get around and 
yet, many of our major arterial streets, like Queens Boule¬ 
vard, are designed only for cars,” said Rachel Beadle of the 
Queens Activist Committee. 
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ONE ROAD TO 
RULE THEM ALL 


TOMORROW'S 

ARTERIALS 


FIXING NEW YORK CITY'S ARTERIAL STREETS ISN'T JUST ABOUT 

street safety. Remaking the five boroughs’ biggest thoroughfares can also improve 
the affordable housing landscape by shortening travel times and boosting quality of 
life in outlying communities. Redesigned streets could bolster the Administration’s 
post-Sandy resiliency goals by improving storm water management, reducing 
heat island effects and increasing tree cover. Large-scale construction along these 
corridors would also give the City and utility companies an opportunity to rethink 
and enhance subsurface infrastructure, ranging from fiber optic cables to new gas 
lines to improved water systems. “The de Blasio administration has already shown 
itself adept at making the most out of interagency opportunities,” said T.A.’s Chief 
of Policy Noah Budnick. “Remaking arterial streets offers so many prospects to so 
many city departments that it seems like a no-brainer in terms of efficiency.” 


NO TWO STREETS ARE THE SAME, 
so there’s no single solution to the chal¬ 
lenges presented by wide avenues around 
the city. There are, however, some tested 
and proven interventions—narrower 
driving lanes, protected bike lanes, wider 
sidewalks, dedicated bus lanes, pedestri¬ 
an islands, plantings and turn bays—that 
can make wide streets safer, friendlier 
and more efficient for drivers, cyclists, 
pedestrians and straphangers. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 


CHANGING THE CITY'S BIGGEST STREETS WON'T BE CHEAP. 
Mike Flynn, the Director of Active Transportation at Sam Schwartz Engi¬ 
neering, whose previous position was Director of Capital Planning for 
the DOT’S street projects, estimates that it would cost several hundred 
million dollars over ten years to completely remake New York City’s key 
arterial streets. The improvements, he notes, would not just benefit the 
DOT but a wide array of city agencies and utilities, as well as residents, 
businesses and developers. Cleveland has seen $114.54 in Transit Orient¬ 
ed Development for every dollar it invested in bus rapid transit. “Wheth¬ 
er it’s value capture, zoning bonuses, the MoveNY fair tolling plan, green 
bonds or something else,” Flynn said, “I think this administration has a 
real sense of how to make this happen in a smart and equitable way. It’s 
classic planning; not one-off mega-projects but holistic, back-to-basics 
that can help every New Yorker live a better life.” 


ABOUTTHE ILLUSTRATIONS 


T he reimagined streetscapes repre¬ 
sented here—with wide sidewalks, 
separated bike lanes, permeable 
pavement, planted medians, dedicated bus 
lanes, new affordable housing and busi¬ 
ness- and people-friendly streets—is exactly 
the sort of transformation that all of New 
York's arterial streets can undergo. These 
photo simulations of Queens Boulevard 
were prepared for T.A. by John Massen- 
gale and Massengale and Co. They are not 
prescriptive, but instead a presentation of 
what's possible. Activists, cultural organiza¬ 
tions, thriving businesses and community 
groups have been clamoring to fix "the 
Boulevard of Death" for years and their 
input helped shape this document. 
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SAFE STREETS 

Next in Line, Reforming the DMV 



THE DMV HAS BEEN THE BUTT OF 

bad jokes for as long as there have been 
lines to get a driver’s license. But with 
life-saving street safety reforms sweep¬ 
ing City and State agencies, the poli¬ 
cies and protocols of that oft-mocked 
department are now far from a laugh¬ 
ing matter. 

That’s because a large proportion of 
the enforcement improvements made 
by the NYPD or passed by the State Leg¬ 
islature—from increased ticketing to 
tougher laws to slower speed limits—are 
dependent on the Department of Motor 
Vehicles for both dissemination and 
adjudication. 

Put more plainly, the DMV is respon¬ 
sible for teaching drivers the rules of the 
road and for punishing motorists who 
break the law. On both fronts, they’ve 
fallen far behind the curve. 

In terms of Drivers’ education and test¬ 
ing, very little has changed in decades. 
Despite a huge surge in the number 
of cyclists on city streets, an uptick in 
urbanization, an increasing awareness of 
safety issues, and City and State policies 
that actively encourage biking, walking, 
transit and other non-motorized modes, 
the DMV’s driver’s manual, pre-licens- 
ing course and even its Sharing the Road 
Safely publication are almost exclusively 
dedicated to automobile-on-automobile 


interactions at near-highway speeds. In 
the DMV curriculum, cyclists and pedes¬ 
trians are, at best, an afterthought or a 
bonus question, when in reality they’re 
both the most numerous and most vul¬ 
nerable street users. Such minimization 
might be merely irresponsible in rural 
Chenango County, New York, but in the 
five boroughs, it’s bordering on criminal. 

In addition to teaching and testing 
drivers, the DMV’s Traffic Violations 
Bureau is where all contested summons 
for moving violations are adjudicated. 
With the NYPD ramping up its enforce¬ 
ment and investigation efforts and 
the Legislature passing laws that sup¬ 
port lower speed limits and automated 
enforcement cameras, this crucial link 
in the safe streets chain is proving itself 
weak, if not entirely broken. 

One of the most obvious examples is 
the 50 percent dismissal rate of traffic 
summonses. Some of these are, of course, 
legitimate, but the notion that one in 
every two traffic charges levied against 
motorists in the State of New York is 
simply dismissible is crazy. So too is the 
fact that the DMV’s point system—one 
of its toughest deterrents and a critical 
part of keeping dangerous drivers off the 
road—is retroactive to the date of viola¬ 
tion from the date of conviction. This, 
plus the fact that points expire after 18 


months, plus the fact that violators can, 
penalty-free, defer their adjudication 
hearing almost indefinitely, means that 
a savvy motorist who speeds through a 
stop sign in a school zone can defer his or 
her hearing until a significant part of the 
punishment (the points), even if applied 
in full, would already have expired upon 
application. 

“It’s Bizarro World over there,” said 
Noah Budnick, T.A.’s Chief of Policy. 
“With all that the City and State are doing 
to make streets safer, many of the DMV’s 
policies are undermining their potential 
to prevent tragedies and save lives.” 

Transportation Alternatives has been 
pressuring the DMV to reform their poli¬ 
cies for years. It was one of seven key rec¬ 
ommendations in the landmark report 
Executive Order , which was published by 
T.A. in 2009. In the subsequent years, the 
majority of the other recommendations, 
which were targeted at other agencies, 
have become official policy. With all of 
those changes, an inspired advocacy 
community, a mayor committed to safe 
streets, a State Legislature following suit 
and a governor who could easily champi¬ 
on this issue, change department policy 
and save lives, we’re expecting that real 
DMV reform is next in line. ■ 
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PARTNER PROFILE 

Brian Gluck, Red Lantern 
Bike Shop, Cafe and Bar 


When did Red Lantern first get 
involved with T.A.? On day one, we 
signed up to offer the T.A. discount 
where members get ten percent off. 

From there, we got to know a handful of 
employees and volunteers, and they’d 
ask to host stuff or see if we wanted to 
help out, and the answer was always yes. 
It’s been a perfect fit. You guys are about 
what our shop does. 

What’s that? What’s Red Lantern all 
about? We’re a bike shop for bike com¬ 
muters. We sell everything a commuter 
could want, but we’re also a place to 
come and hang out. We’re a coffee shop. 
We’ve got a full bar. We’re the only shop 
in New York City with a liquor license. 
That’s our thing. We’re a place you can 
come to hang out before or after a ride, 
a communal location. We have movie 
nights and jazz nights and all sorts of 
events—it’s a place for like-minded 
people. 

Has being a shop that supports T.A. 
helped your business? I think a lot of 
people come for the T.A. discount. It’s 
not huge, but it’s a draw. We also just did 
a promotional thing with Xtracycle and 
T.A. where if you bought an Xtracycle 
from Red Lantern, you got a T.A. mem¬ 
bership for free. And we also do work on 
a lot of the T.A. staff’s bicycles. All those 
people come through here. 

What has the recent bike boom looked 
like for you? I think the city is on the 
verge of a true transformation. Five or 
six years ago, it was all single-speed and 
fixed-gear bikes. That got a lot of younger 
people into cycling. It made people think 
cycling was cool. Now, we’re seeing 
those people see that utilitarian bikes are 
cool. People are after bikes that can do 
more than ride five miles with one brake. 
People are starting to look at their bikes 
as a tool, as the best way to get around. 



RED LANTERN IS LOCATED AT 345 MYRTLE AVENUE, BETWEEN ADELPHI STREET 
AND CARLTON AVENUE IN FORT GREENE, BROOKLYN. 


Xtracycle and other cargo bikes are tak¬ 
ing off. That’s the change that’s happen¬ 
ing: more racks and more panniers and 
more fenders. 

What makes an ideal city bike? 

Rack and fender eyelets are the biggest 
things. Being able to ride in less favor¬ 
able weather and being able to take all 
the crap off your back: That’s key. Steel 
frames for longevity and comfort. And 
Kevlar, super-strong, puncture-resistant 
tires—those are the top three. From 
there, it’s personal. Whatever will make 
you happy when you ride. Whatever will 
get you on your bike. 

What do you want to see next? 

I think it’s appalling that if you hit a 
cyclist or pedestrian in a car and you hurt 
them or kill them, nine out of ten times, 
the driver walks away with nothing. It’s 
just, “Oops it was an accident.” I think 
that’s... well... I’m literally speechless. 


I don’t understand. There needs to be 
some repercussions, even if it was an 
accident. I think that will start a chain 
reaction. If cyclists are given respect, 
they’ll have more respect. That’s on the 
driver side. On the cycling side, I think 
the cargo bike and Xtracycle will change 
the way the city works. I see more and 
more people carrying kids on those, and 
I think it’s changing the way we move 
around in a big way. I’d love to see a 50/50 
split. More so than regular bikes, more 
cargo bikes means less driving. 

What’s your pitch for Red Lantern? 

I love how people can come and hang out 
here. I love that you can sit down after a 
ride and drink a beer or watch a movie or 
listen to jazz. There are other bike shops 
and other good mechanics in town, but 
I love seeing people roll through here, 
maybe not even go to the bike shop, just 
come in and have coffee. The plan is 
working and that’s such a cool thing. ■ 
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ACTIVISM 

The Organizers 


Reclaim is almost always filled with the 
ends of stories. We’ll write about an 
initiative underway, a bike lane that’s 
finished, a pedestrian plaza just open¬ 
ing or legislation that has been passed. 
Too rarely, we acknowledge how each 
of those stories starts: with an indi¬ 
vidual New Yorker who cares enough to 
do something. T.A. counts more than 
100,000 such people in its activist net¬ 
work, and their first point of contact 
with us is through one of our organizers. 
These dedicated folks are an indispensi- 
ble part of T.A.’s team. They know what’s 
happening, who to talk to, when to push 
harder and how to really make a differ¬ 
ence. Here’s what they have to say about 
the fight for livable streets. 


What do you do all day? 

MIHAILOVICH, STATEN ISLAND 
ORGANIZER: I make sense out of chaos. 

I manage personalities and goals and 
expectations so that we can make the 
most of our energy and opportunity. 

LIA CASTELLAN, QUEENS ORGANIZER: 
I send emails and make calls. And if I’m 
not in Queens by 5 pm, I get there to 
start a night of community meetings. 

LUKE OHLSON, BROOKLYN ORGANIZER: 
Drink coffee and kick ass! And I try to 
empower a group of passionate folks 
who have their own lives but want to 
make change. 


NATHAN OLIVER, FIELD ORGANIZING 
COORDINATOR: I split my time evenly 
between typical office stuff and problem 
solving for T.A.’s Bike Ambassadors. 
They’re the Swiss Army knife of T.A. 
When there’s a problem, they handle it. 

LAURA SOLIS, BRONX COORDINATOR: 

I connect volunteers and stakehold¬ 
ers. I support them and stand proud of 
everything they do on their own. It’s a 
lot about trust. 

THOMAS DEVITO, MANHATTAN COOR¬ 
DINATOR: There are thousands of peo¬ 
ple interested in these issues who are 
looking to connect with others who feel 
the same way. That’s where I come in. 
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How have you seen the movement 
grow and change over the years? 

J KE When Citi Bike launched, people 
were uncertain. On the street, people 
would even get in my face and yell. A 
year and a half later, people can’t stop 
asking when Citi Bike is coming to their 
neighborhood. The movement is totally 
mainstream. 

C E LIA : New Yorkers have started to 
surpass the agencies. Some of this stuff 
used to come down from the DOT, 
but now communities want Complete 
Streets. They want more breathable 
and knit-together neighborhoods. New 
Yorkers are leading the charge. We’re 
seeing an awesome model of how we can 
make change. 


What’s the trick to talking to 
strangers? 

L AU R A You have to make it personal. 
Make eye contact, give them a smile. 
Know that the information you have or 
that the project you’re supporting is good 
and right and put that energy into it. 
NATHAN: New York is tough. You can 
ask ten people if a street is dangerous 
and most won’t look at you. Some will 
give you a thumbs up. One will tell you 
you’re a terrible person. But there’s 
one. They’ll stop, sign a petition and 
say, “Thanks.” They’re the people who 
make it worthwhile. A lot of times they’ll 
tell you about a close call they had or a 
friend who was hurt or their kids who 
cross at that corner. It’s all about finding 
that person, the one in five or ten or 20. 
They make it alright. 


Can you talk about the relationship 

between fun and activism? 

CELIA: It’s all about a balance. Talk¬ 
ing goals and big-picture stuff is great, 
but you also need phone calls and let¬ 
ter writing, which can be a lot harder. I 
think part of T.A.’s success is that we’re 
such a sticky movement. People see our 
issues every day, so they stick, and our 
members and volunteers and staff form 
a community, so that sticks. All of that 
helps make the harder stuff more fun 



FROM LEFT: T.A. DEPUTY DIRECTOR CAROLINE SAMPONARO, FIELD ORGANIZING COORDINATOR NATHAN 
OLIVER, STATEN ISLAND ORGANIZER GREG MIHAILOVICH, QUEENS ORGANIZER CELIA CASTELLAN, 
BROOKLYN ORGANIZER LUKE OHLSON, BRONX COORDINATOR LAURA SOLIS. 


and the fun stuff really rewarding. 
LAURA I try to be the fun. I try to make 
fun out of all of it: the calls, the peti¬ 
tions, the work. I mean, people have 
lives, so when they show up, I show 
appreciation. I’m in love with the work. 
It’s a labor of love, but it’s not labori¬ 
ous. It’s fun. I get to go to work to try to 
change the world. How cool is that? 


People are seeing that doesn’t work, so 
they’re choosing something else. 

We are sick and tired of people 
dying and getting hurt in traffic. I think 
people are starting to really understand 
that crashes are preventable and that 
the changes aren’t that hard. People 
know we can change the concrete to 
serve the community better. 


Why do New Yorkers want this? 

3REG: I was born and raised on Staten 
Island, and I can tell you, New Yorkers 
don’t like to go slow. They’re learning 
this way—biking, walking and transit— 
is faster. 

CELI> We’re waking up from decades of 
bad planning. We’re collectively waking 
up and trying to change our streets. Tak¬ 
ing back physical space is a great way to 
take back your voice. New York life is in 
the streets. Getting back to those roots 
is really enticing. This issue is so acces¬ 
sible and a first step to so much more. 
LUKE It makes sense in people’s lives. 
People are seeing that not a lot of New 
Yorkers have cars, but a lot of New York 
is based on making things easier for cars. 


What’s T.A.’s grassroots appeal? 

NATHAN Everyone in New York City 
begins and ends their day as a pedes¬ 
trian, no matter what. And anything that 
makes it better for pedestrians makes 
it better for everyone—for cyclists and 
drivers and seniors and kids. We’re 
working to redesign streets with that in 
mind, and I think that resonates. 

TON T.A.’s grassroots appeal is extraor¬ 
dinary because we’re multifocal. We’re 
a place for environmentalists, social 
justice advocates, public health profes¬ 
sionals, architects, planners, hardcore 
cyclists, disability rights advocates. 
From the deathly serious to the superfi¬ 
cial, people can come together and make 
common cause. ■ 
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ACTIVIST COMMITTEE UPDATES 


Dispatches from the Front 

TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES' ACTIVIST COMMITTEES HOST 
MONTHLY MEETINGS, SOCIAL OUTINGS AND SUPPORT VIBRANT 
ONLINE COMMUNITIES. THEY ALSO MAKE FIGHTING FOR LOCAL 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS A LOT OF FUN. 


MANHATTAN 

The Manhattan Activist Committee’s 
Fifth and Sixth Avenue campaign has 
secured support for Complete Streets 
on Fifth and Sixth avenues from all 
three local community boards, as well 
as Council Members Corey Johnson 
and Dan Garodnick. The hardy crew 
also hit Summer Streets like a force of 
nature, collecting 3,500 petition signa¬ 
tures over three days. In Upper Man¬ 
hattan, Transportation Alternatives 
activists worked with the North Star 
Neighborhood Block Association and 
other local stakeholders advocating for 
much needed traffic calming measures 
on Morningside Avenue. They were 
overjoyed to see the changes imple¬ 
mented in August. They also worked 
with over a dozen local organizations, 
including the T.A. Bronx Activist Com¬ 
mittee to develop notes and recom¬ 
mendations for improvements to the 
Harlem River bridges connecting Upper 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 

MEETS 

when: First Thursday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Transportation Alternatives 

127 W. 26th Street, 10th Floor 
(Chelsea) 

contact: Albert Ahronheim, Co-Chair 
aahronheim@aol.com 


STATEN ISLAND 

The Staten Island Activist Committee 
has been busy talking with prominent 
organizations on the island about safer 
streets, better bike infrastructure and 
improved pedestrian amenities. So far, 
Snug Harbor Cultural Center & Botanical 
Garden, the Staten Island Museum and 
Staten Island Arts have all signed on in 


support of safer Staten Island streets. The 
Committee also managed to have some 
fun too, taking part in Sneak Peak 2014 at 
Fresh Kills Park and bringing back the First 
Friday Social Rides. 

MEETS 

when: Third Thursday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Staten Island Makerspace 
450 Front Street 
contact: Laura Barlament, Chair 
lbarlament@gmail.com 


BROOKLYN 

The campaign to fix Atlantic Avenue con¬ 
tinues to pick up steam. At the urging of 
the Brooklyn Activist Committee, Com¬ 
munity Boards 2,6 and 8 have all signed 
on for a comprehensive DOT study. On 
Jay Street, there’s progress as well. With 
support from Council Member Stephen 
Levin, the Reimagine Jay Street report 
was released to the public on October 
7th, with community partners calling 
on the City to turn the plan into action. 
Residents of North Brooklyn are getting 
in on the action too. After three commu¬ 
nity forums, organized with the support 
of Council Member Antonio Reynoso, 
identified Meeker Avenue as a problem 
street, Brooklyn activists have begun 
reaching out to community partners to 
seek out ways that Meeker can be made 
safer, more vibrant and conducive to a 
healthy North Brooklyn. 

MEETS 

when: Last Thursday of every month 

7 - 8:30 pm 

where: Brooklyn YWCA 

30 Third Avenue 
First Floor Meeting Room 
(Cobble Hill) 

contact: Dave'Paco'Abraham, Chair 

dave.paco.abraham@gmail.com 


THE BRONX 

The Bronx Activist Committee had some 
huge success building support at great 
events like Boogie on the Boulevard, the 
Climate March, the Bronx Street-Up and 
PARK(ing) Day. These all saw big turn¬ 
outs and inspired Committee members 
to think seriously about upcoming 
campaigns like Complete Streets on the 
Grand Concourse. The Committee has 
also set its sights on Belmont Avenue, 
which they believe can be the borough’s 
first bike-friendly business district. 

MEETS 

when: Second Wednesday of every month 

6:30-8 pm 

where: Bronx Museum of Art 

1040 Grand Concourse 
contact: Rich Gans, Co-Chair 

Elizabeth Hamby, Co-Chair 
bronx@transalt.org 

QUEENS 

This fall, the 21st Street campaign crew 
plans to mobilize community partners 
and residents throughout Astoria and 
Long Island City for the DOT’S design 
proposal presentation at Community 
Board 1. They want to make sure that the 
City’s proposal for 21st Street is reflective 
of the community’s vision. Meanwhile, 
residents from LIC to Kew Gardens are 
gearing up for the DOT’S Queens Bou¬ 
levard Community Design Workshop, 
which is a huge first step in turning 
Queens’ namesake street into abetter 
place to bike, walk and travel by any mode. 
The Queens Committee also worked with 
Make the Road NY, Immigrant Movement 
International and the Queens Museum 
to grow a network of Jackson Heights 
and Corona residents who are focused on 
reclaiming safe space for pedestrians and 
cyclists. At T.A.’s Vision Zero Community 
Mapping Workshop, neighbors decided 
on a priority list of streets that are in im¬ 
mediate need of redesign. 

MEETS 

when: Second Tuesday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Queens Pride House 

76-11 37th Avenue 
(Jackson Heights) 
contact: Steve Scofield, Co-Chair 
stevsco@gmail.com 
Juliana Roberts-Dubovsky, Co-Chair 
juliana.r.roberts@gmail.com 
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1603 York Ave, New York City, 10031 
(212) 737 3078 www.nycewheels.com 


BEST BIKE SHOK 

, Village Voice ^ 
icy ding Magazine 
> NY Magazine^ 
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bicycle habitat 

manhattan • brooklyn • NYC since 1978 


244 lafayette st 

(212)431-3315 


476 fifth ave 

( 718 ) 788-2543 
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transalt.org/commuter 


NYCeWheels 

folding bikes j electric bikes [ kick scooters 


T.A. SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
CHANGE NEW YORK CITY EVERY DAY 


With a monthly gift of $5 or more, 
you'll receive the T.A. Commuter Kit 

complete with our one-of-a-kind 
natural cotton canvas musette bag, 
2014 NYC cycling map, Biking Rules 
pocket guide and more! 
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TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES 

ACTIVIST 

HOLIDAY 
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Wed., Dec. 3rd, 7-10 pm 
Brooklyn Brewery 

Free for T.A. activists and members 
$40 for everyone else 

(includes T.A. membership) 
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Donate to 






























REDBEARDBIKESCOM REDBEARD©REDBEARDBIKES COM FOLLOW US @REDBEARDBIKE$ 

69 JAY STREET. BROOKLYN. NY 11201 718.858.2453 


Flanzig and Flanzig is a New York Injury law Firm representing the rights of seriously injured 
cyclists, pedestrians and their families. We are avid cyclists, bike advocates and trial lawyers 
with a combined 60 years of experience litigating on behalf of seriously injured crash victims. 

Partner Daniel Flanzig serves on the Board of Directors of the New York Bicycle Coalition where 
he is a member of the Board's Legal Advisory committee. Daniel is also the founder and 
Chairperson of the New York State Trial Lawyers Bicycle Litigation Subcommittee. 

Representing Cyclists in all Five Boroughs and Long Island 
1-866-Flanzig (1-866-352-6944) 

NewYorkBikeLawvers.com 

Hablamos Espahol 


LIFE MEMBER 

Million Dollar Advocates Forum 
Multi-Million Dollar Advocates Forum 
The Top That Lawyers In America ^ 


ROASTING COMPANY 


visit us at: 

200 Flushing Avenue 

near the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


25 Jay Street 

in DUMBO - headquarters 
www.brooklynroasting.com 


WE CATER TO ALL DAILY RIDERS’ NEEDS: 

- BROMPTON. GIANT 8 LYNSKEY BIKES 

- BAGS. HELMETS. UGHTS. LOCKS. RACKS 8 MUCH MORE 

- BIKE FITTINGS 8 REPAIRS 
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Your donation can save lives. Every dollar will be 

matched by Transportation Alternatives’ Board of TRANSALT.ORG/GIVE 

Directors. Please oive aenerouslv this holidav season. 











